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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

Griechische Grammatik von GUSTAV Meyer. Leipzig, Breitkopf u. Hartel, 
1880. 9 m. 50 pf. 

A work which has been thought worthy of a place in the same series with 
Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar deserves something more than a mere book -notice, 
and the readers of this Journal may expect an elaborate review by a specialist 
ere long. Meantime it is fit that the appearance of Meyer's grammar should 
be announced with unusual emphasis, for the benefit of those who desire to 
acquaint themselves with the advance which certain sides of Greek study have 
been making in the last few years. Certain sides, for this Greek grammar 
comprises only Phonology and Inflexion, a limitation which is sufficiently char- 
acteristic of recent tendencies. Of the 464 pages, 264 are taken up by the Pho- 
nology, and of these 264 no less than 148 are devoted to the vocalism, a pro- 
portion which is also highly significant. To some it will show nothing more 
than the ardor of a new love which will yield perhaps some day to the quieter 
balance of assured possession. To some it will be another summons to all 
except phonetists to give up all pretension to the style and title of grammarian. 
To all, whether they have occupied themselves more or less closely with the 
subject or not, it will be abundantly evident that a much sterner scientific pro- 
cess is to rule the future, and that the wisdom of many of our accepted text- 
books is sheer foolishness. At the same time it is to be feared that many will 
refuse to learn one important lesson, which is the natural corollary of the 
advance which has been pushed forward with accelerated velocity in the last 
twenty years. Men will continue to embody in their practical teaching and 
their practical treatises the so-called ' certain results of comparative grammar,' 
regardless of the fate which has overtaken all such premature incorporations. 
The school grammar toils after the last number of ' Rtudien ' or ' Beitrage ' in 
vain, and the luckless compiler who tries to keep up with the times is in a con- 
stant ferment. Instead of making simple statements of fact which need not be 
repented of, every rule is tied to some theory, which may in a few years be cut 
away, so that our most acceptable school-grammars are masses of provisional 
hypotheses. 'Vorlaufig vorzuziehen' may be well enough for Meyer, but 
elementary teaching to be successful must be dogmatic. Better no explanation 
than a doubtful one, and how many explanations have passed into that category 
in recent times ! I have already hinted at the revolution in the study of vocal- 
ism, and the elaborate paper of the last number may serve to show the unin- 
itiated what change would be required by recent research in certain fundamental 
rules which our boys continue to learn with unwavering faith. Or, to take an 
older instance, in the earlier editions of Curtius' grammar we were taught that 
' the real ending #< in SiSv&i is dropped and the stem vowel is lengthened to 
compensate for it,' and this doctrine is still laid down, years after Curtius him- 
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self declared that such a process was ' unerhbrt.' Hadley, even as early as i860, 
is more guarded in his statements, but the new editor of his grammar will have 
many changes to make. Look at the miserable muddle into which we have all 
been plunged by the wretched device of the connecting vowel — a premature 
theory, which has so wrought itself into our practice that we are almost forced to 
retain it with a caveat. By and by ' thematic ' may prove as troublesome, and 
processes that are now new may sorely plague the inventors. It is hardly to be 
hoped, however, that anybody will take warning, and while welcoming this 
new grammar as a valuable contribution to the scientific study of Greek, as well 
as an excellent index to the literature of the subject, it is with a certain dread 
lest all these theories be accepted as results available for the next elementary 
Greek grammar that is ' to mark an epoch in the study and teaching of Greek in 
America,' as all new grammars do — according to the publishers. Reserving 
detailed criticism for a later number of the Journal, I cannot for all that forbear 
to express my surprise that the author should have thought his Phonology 
complete without some theoretical exhibit of accent, which plays so important 
a part in modern phonetic research, as, indeed, might be gathered from the 
frequent references to it in this very book. B. L. G. 



A Latin Grammar for Schools. By Henry John Roby. London, Macmillan 
& Co., 1880. 

Mr. Roby's larger " Grammar of the Latin Language from Plautus to Sueto- 
nius " has been before the public several years (the first part reached a second 
edition in 1872), and has secured from scholars a very favorable recognition. 
Mr. Roby has distinguished himself over most English makers of Latin gram- 
mars by the care which he has bestowed upon the question of pronunciation 
and the principles of phonetic change, as well as by a somewhat independent 
arrangement of materials to illustrate the facts of the language on the side of 
Word-Formation and Syntax. A grammar by the same editor intended for 
schools may, therefore, well excite the interest of teachers. What the name 
school : grammar implies is not at once clear. If it means a book to be put into 
the hands of eleven-year-old boys to be their guide until they enter the univer- 
sity, then Mr. Roby's work fails, in being for beginners too technical and 
abstruse, and in not making clear type-distinctions between the more and the 
less important matters. If, on the other hand, its aim is to state clearly the 
facts and principles of the language for advanced pupils, with such scientific 
accuracy that they shall not have to spend time at the university in unlearning 
them, then Mr. Roby's grammar is sadly disappointing. We regret indeed 
that the work before us is, as he states in his preface, in the main simply an 
abridgment of his larger grammar, for science has made some advances even 
within the last ten years, and a general recasting might have secured greater 
accuracy of statement as well as greater perspicuity. The work is divided into 
four parts. Book I treats of Sounds ; Book II of Inflexions ; Book III of Word- 
formation ; Book IV of Syntax. The rear is brought up by a large amount of 
useful information contained in seven appendices, viz : A — Money, Measures, 
Weights ; B — Divisions of Time, etc.; C — Names of Relations D — Terms of 



